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THE MOND EXCAVATIONS AT LUXOR 
Season 1924-25 


He@yYPTOLoGistTs are aware that\for many years past Mr. Robert Mond 
has made himself responsible for the excavation, restoration and preser- 
vation of the private tombs in a certain area of the great necropolis of 
Thebes. In order to conform with the regulations of the Service des 
Antiquités in Egypt Mr. Mond was asked in 1924 to associate his work 
with some scientific society or institution in this country, and his choice 
fell upon the Institute of Archaeology, of which he has long been a sup- 
porter. We of the Institute are glad of this opportunity of saying how 
willingly we identify ourselves with this particular work which, if at 
times it lack some of the more spectacular aspects of excavation, aims 
at what is for the moment most needed in Egypt, namely, the restoration 
and preservation of what has already been found. 


REPORT ON THE OPERATIONS 
By 8. Yervin! 


WITH PLATES I-XI 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuts year’s work was planned to clear the tomb of Ramose, the vizier of 
Amenhotep ITI and IV (No. 55 of the general catalogue) and the area in 
front of it, in order to discover the missing walls and the forecourt. The 
tomb had been partially cleared by Mr. Weigall in 1908. As no place 
for the shifted debris was then available, this had been thrown by the 
excavators into the inner chamber. No pits in the tomb or in its neigh- 
bourhood were cleared. After these excavations, a wall was erected at 
some distance from the sculptured and painted walls of the tomb then 


1. Mr. Mond writes, ‘I was assisted in the work by Mr. W. B. Emery and* Mr. S. 
Yeivin, and also received much help from Mr. Engelbach, Mr. N. de G. Davies, 
Mr. Winlock and M. Foucart. Mlle Baud assisted me in repairing the women’s 


dresses,’ 
” 
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revealed. An iron gate was provided to protect the tomb from further 
vandalism (Pl. I, figs. land 2). From the plan (PI. ITI) it will be seen how 
obvious it was that only a part of the tomb was cleared, and parts of two 
walls together with the courtyard were still hidden under the debris. The 
first task of the excavator was to provide a place on which could be 
thrown the debris from the inner chamber and from the area outside 
the tomb, without taking up ground which might be required for further 
excavation. It was therefore decided to excavate thoroughly a certain 
area behind the Ramesseum, and, after having cleared it completely, to 
use it as a dumping ground. 


EXCAVATIONS BEHIND THE RAMESSEUM 


The excavations on this area began on 10th January, and, though 
it was thought at first that the clearing would be accomplished in about 
three weeks, it was subsequently found that the whole place was so honey- 
combed with shafts and subterranean chambers that the work on this 
site continued throughout the season, and there still remain one or two 
spots to be cleared next year. It will be more convenient to deal here 
with this area and the results obtained by its excavation, before describing 
the operations in the tomb of Ramose. See Pl. II. 

No certain traces of the Old Kingdom could be found, but beginning 
with the XIth Dynasty all periods are uninterruptedly represented on this 
site. Typical of the early work are the long subterranean galleries ending 
in a chamber which contains the actual burial pit. Such were Nos. 32, 
65, and 68, All niches, etc., on the plan are later additions. It is true 
that several rough pointed cups (?) of the IX-XIth Dynasties were found 
in different pits, but these probably belong to the early Middle King- 
dom, rather than to the late Old Kingdom, as no other objects of the Old 
Kingdom were found. 

The question of dating was very complicated; no object could be 
dated except on its own evidence, as almost all the pits and galleries were 
re-used, and all without exception plundered and re-plundered, both in 
ancient and modern times ; so that from the same handful of rubbish one 
could extricate a rough pointed pottery cup (?) of the XIth Dynasty, 
fragments of glazed ware of the XVIIIth Dynasty, sherds of pottery of 
the pilgrim-bottle type, and a late winged scarab and network beads. 
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From what has been said above, it will be obvious that no interesting 
finds could be expected. However, in the inner pit of one shaft twe un- 
touched mummies were discovered, a male and female. On each of the 
mummies there was a number of amulets, a heart scarab, and a winged 
hawk of silver (PI. IX, fig. 2). The male mummy had an intact papyrus- 
roll over its feet. The female mummy proved to be a priestess of Amon 
buried in household cloth of the temple. The largest of the heart scarabs 
was of stone, and this was retained by the Cairo Museum; the second 
one was of glazed steatite of a rather poor greenish glaze. The papyrus 
was also retained by the Cairo Museum, but it is at present in the hands 
of Professor T. E. Peet to be unrolled and deciphered. 

The place yielded also a great quantity of small mud and glazed 
ushabtis, some of them in boxes. There were three wooden boxes shaped 
as small coffins containing one wooden ushabti each, wrapped in mummy 
cloth. One of the ushabtis bore a text on the front and right sides. A 
couple of stone and wooden ushabtis are also worth mentioning (PI. X, fig. 3). 

A large quantity of different beads, mostly of glazed pottery, signet 
rings, rings for the hair (bone and blue and red glass), a few amulets 
and winged scarabs have also been found in different shafts (Pl. IX). No 
complete coffins were discovered, only two wooden ones with the bottom 
and sides complete, but with the lids entirely destroyed. These were of 
the usual Ramesside type, black ground with yellow figures of the four 
children of Horus, and a few texts in the same technique, the names of the 
owners not being given. A large amount of fragments was recovered, 
especially of late cartonnage coffins, and also carved wooden pieces of such, 
feet and hands, masks, ears, beards, etc. 

A large collection of miscellaneous pottery was obtained ranging from 
the XIth Dynasty to Roman times, the bulk of the specimens belonging 
to the New Kingdom. One of the pots bore the name and title of “ the 
nurse Sebeknakht triumphant’ written with black ink in cursive hiero- 
glyphs. This small pot contained some natron, and was probably one of 
those into which are put odds and remnants remaining over after the 
embalming process is complete. For details about such see the Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art,‘ The Egyptian Expedition,’ New York, 
December 1922, p. 34. 

1, The mummies were found on 15th January, but as J did not arrive on the 


work till 10th February, I was not present at the time, and my account is based 
only on what I have heard from Mr. Mond. 
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Among the large collection of odds and bits obtained from these shafts 

only a few more are worthy of notice. These are: 

(1) Three walking-sticks, painted in blue and brown stripes alternately. 

(2) Four false Canopic jars of limestone with the usual heads of the 
‘children of Horus.’ 

(3) Inscribed pottery Canopic jars. Two of these proved definitely 
to be M.K. by the shape of the hieroglyphs and by the title 
wrtwn wt hk:. The other pair is of a similar form, but rather 
different in technique and in shapes of hieroglyphs. 

(4) A blue marble box found in four pieces (Pl. XI, fig. 5). A frag- 
ment of the lid is still missing. 

(5) An inscribed wooden base of a statuette. 

(6) Three stone tables of offerings. 

(7) A wooden instrument, possibly used in astronomical observations 
(according to Mr. N. de G. Davies’ suggestion). 

(8) A fragment of a wooden tablet with a name of an unknown queen (?) 
on it, possibly of the Libyan period. 

An allusion is made on the same tablet to the god whose name 
is unknown (’Imn-rnf). 

(9) Several funerary cones, the deciphering of which is due to the 
courtesy of Mr. N. de G. Davies. 


EXCAVATION AT THE TOMB OF RAMOSE 


Work on the First or Hypostyle Hall of Ramose’s tomb was begun on 
12th February. The first area to be cleared was the dotted rectangle in 
the south-west half (see plan, Pl. III), where bases of four columns were 
discovered with fragments of the capitals and architrave (PI. I, figs. 3 
and 4) which enabled Mr. W. B. Emery to draw a reconstruction of the 
north portion of the hall (Pl. IV). 

When the Hall had been cleared the northern half of the south- 
eastern wall was revealed, the whole of which is covered with reliefs 
portraying religious scenes, accompanied by inscriptions of the same. 
character, including a rather large list of offermgs: Some of the work is 
excellent (Pl. V). 

The south-eastern wall is broken in its lower portion near the eastern 
corner of the hypostyle hall, and there is a hole leading into another tomb, 
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which probably opens into the courtyard of Ramose’s tomb on the north- 
east. 

The wall as a whole is in a good state of preservation, except that in a 
few places salt incrustations have formed, and plaster repair work, necessi- 
tated by the bad quality of the rock, has given way. Several sculptured 
chips of limestone towards the middle of the wall have fallen out. Many 
have been found in the debris, some have been replaced in the wall, but 
most of them still await identification of their provenance. These are 
stored in tomb No, 224. Needless to say the name of Amon has been 
hacked out wherever it occurs; most of the erasures have been refilled 
later on, but in some cases the restorations are doubtful. The goose of 
Amon which is portrayed twice on the wall is also erased. 

In the rubbish of this quadrangle have been found several plundered 
mummies and two burials in coffins. Judging by the style of the coffins 
and the prominence of the goddess Neith in the texts painted on them, 
they belong to the Saitic period. One of the mummies which had escaped 
the plunderer was unwrapped, and proved to be the body of a very young 
girl, but no objects were found on her. 

The debris also yielded an abundance of.fragments of the painted 
ceiling, which has fallen in, and several fragments of a small granite 
statue-group inscribed on the back, possibly of Ramose and his wile ; 
also a bust of a woman worked in granite. With these were found a 
number of funerary cones none of which belonged to Ramose, and two 
Coptic ostraka now in the hands.of Mr. Engelbach for translation. 

It seems that the whole ceiling was painted in a pattern of blue rosettes 
with red centres on a yellow background, with bands of blue hieroglyphs 
in silhouette, also on a yellow background, enclosed between blue 
border lines, probably running in the middle between each pair of archi- 
traves (?). The fragments show both vertical and horizontal inscriptions. 
The architraves themselves were also inscribed. No piecing together 
of the fragments was attempted, and therefore the contents of the 
inscriptions are unknown, though it may be gathered from some of 
the pieces that they contain the usual formulae and the titles of the 
deceased. 

Last of all the centre of the hall was cleared, and together with this 
the two flanking brick walls were removed. These were not a part of 
the original tomb, but were built at some later date. 

Almost all the bricks bore the impression of a finger, or perhaps a 
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thumb, and some were stamped ; they were taken probably from neigh- 
bouring temples. When all the stamps are deciphered, it will provide 
a terminus a quo for the building of these walls. They were built probably 
by some person wishing to use the tomb again when it was already in a 
partly ruined state. That this was so is clear from the fact that the east 
half of the southern brick wall is built on a heap of debris about one metre 
high. All the columns in the central aisle were deliberately cut away, 
and so neatly, that we could find the traces of only two of them. 
This could only have been done when the roof had already fallen in. 
Further, hollows in the south-eastern wall of the hypostyle hall have been 
patched up with bricks. 

That the tomb was re-occupied, or at least, that an attempt to use it 
again was made, is apparent from the fact that the reliefs and inscriptions 
in the doorway in the south-eastern wall of the hypostyle hall were 
plastered over with gypsum, and in this new reliefs were modelled, 
which, having mostly peeled off, show a curious mixture of the old and 
new work, 

In addition to the excavations in the hall, the inner chamber was 
cleared from the debris thrown into it by previous excavators, and also 
a large pit in the west corner of the hypostyle hall. This proved to be 
a sloping passage leading down into the original burial chamber. At 
some distance from the entrance, the passage bends inwards, and its floor 
is divided into three bands, a smooth slope in the middle and cut steps 
on both sides of it. This leads finally into a small hall, with four square 
pillars, and three small chambers cut into the north wall. The whole 
place is encumbered with debris, and, since the chamber was discovered — 
towards the end of the season, its clearance was left for next year. 
Besides this chamber. there are nine vertical pits, every pit leading 
into one or more small chambers, distributed in the different halls of 
the tomb. Pits 8, 9, and 10 are certainly later additions of the Roman 
period, as is shown by the marks left in the stone by the quarrying 
implements. 

Pits 5, 6, and 8 were not cleared; as Mr. Davies stated that he had 
cleared pits 5 and 6 a few years ago, while pit 8 cannot be cleared till the 
stone wall erected by Mr. Weigallis removed. All other pits were cleared, 
but without any result, except that in the chamber of pit 3 an inscribed 
fragment was found, which may have been a piece of a sarcophagus, and 
pit 10 yielded a wooden mummy label inscribed in demotic. 
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It is interesting to note that in all the reliefs on the wall discovered 
this year, as well as in the reliefs previously known, a peculiar technique 
is adopted for the representation of the eye ; it is not cut out in relief, as 
are the other features, but its place is very slightly hollowed out and the 
pupil, lids, and eyebrow are painted in black. 

It is obvious now that the decoration of the tomb began at the south- 
eastern wall, which in its larger part, at least, had been done during the 
reign of Amenhotep III. The south-western wall was the next to be 
decorated. This wall for some reason was only painted in its upper 
portion near the southern corner of the hall and the lower part was left 
entirely undecorated. On the half adjoining the western corner of the 
hall the upper portion is painted, and the painting was left in the process 
of being cut in relief. The lower part is partly cut in relief, and partly 
left in the preliminary ink sketching. On the north-west wall the decora- 
tions proceeded from the doorway in the middle towards the corners ; on 
both sides of the doorway are representations of the king Amenhotep IV, 
on the left in the pre-Tell-el-Amarna style, and on the right in the full style 
of the Tell-el-Amarna school. The inner walls of the doorway are also 
inscribed with hieroglyphs in both sunken and raised relief. After the 
above-mentioned representations of the king stretch for some space 
towards both the western and northern corners sketches in ink intended 
for chiselling, but large spaces on both sides are blank. The north-east 
wall is totally blank. Both the south-west and north-west walls will 
furnish interesting details as to the methods of the painters and sculptors, 
as many parts of them are only half finished and show the intermediate 
processes in various stages. 

The Second Hall and the Shrine are quite undecorated. The Shrine 
has three niches, in each of which a square block of stone was roughly 
hewn out for double statues. Whether the burial chambers contain any 
sketches for sculpture or inscriptions will be ascertained only when their 
thorough inspection is rendered possible by a complete clearance of the 
whole place. 

The decoration of the ceiling in the hypostyle hall probably followed 
the same order as that of the walls, since painted fragments of such, and 
fragments of inscriptions, both painted and plain, coming in all pro- 
bability from the ceiling, were found almost exclusively in the north 
half nearer to the south-east wall. 

While this work was in progress, clearing operations were also carried 
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on in the immediate neighbourhood of the tomb, and the retaining wall 
built of large stones above the tomb was moved about three metres 
backward to prevent its weight causing a further collapse of the rock, 
which still overhangs in places the hypostyle hall of Ramose, being the 
remains of the old ceiling. 

During this operation, the end of a curved enclosure built of bricks 
to a height of 35-40 cm., plastered over with mud and whitewashed, was 
discovered on the rock above the northern corner of the hypostyle hall. 
A short distance from it, the mouth of a cavern, probably another rock- 
cut tomb, appeared, but the investigation of both these monuments 
was impossible without removing a huge mound of debris, which was quite 
out of question this season. It is hoped that next year their investigation 
will be possible. 

Digging in the area immediately adjoining the south corner of the 
hypostyle hall revealed another painted tomb, only the right-hand half of 
which was cleared. It proved to be of Ramesside date, judging by the 
very much weathered paintings. At the top of the southern wall, in the 
western half of the entrance hall, there is a painted frieze consisting of 
three debased hkr-signs alternating with a larger square, having in it the 
representation of a couched Anubis and a very debased head of Hathor 
alternatively. Below this, one can just see traces of a row of male and 
female figures holding out their hands in adoration facing the doorway 
into the inner chamber. All the rest on this wall has disappeared. Both 
the outer and inner jambs of the doorways into the courtyard and into 
the inner hall, and also the walls inside the doorways, bear inscriptions 
in relief (both sunken and raised), but they are in a very fragmentary 
state. The tomb bears the number 336 in the new edition of the catalogue 
of private tombs in Thebes. 

The entrance hall must have been inhabited at some time by Coptic 
monks, as just below the ceiling, all along the walls, there are crosses painted 
in green. It must have been also inhabited at other times, as two layers 
of floors, formed from hardened dung of animals, were found during the 
excavations, one at 1:40 metres and one at 1°70 metres from the ceiling. 
The whole of the ceilings of both this and the inner hall have fallen in 
and disappeared. In the right-hand wall of the inner hall opens a small 
staircase leading into a sloping passage which after making five bends 
leads into a square chamber. Nothing whatever, except broken bones 
and a few fragments of very late cartonnage coffins, was found in the 
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chamber and the passage. These have now been planned and filled in 
again. The other half of the tomb could not be excavated without dis- 
turbing a huge mound of debris, and its complete clearance will be carried 
out next season, when it is hoped to publish the complete plan. This 
tomb probably opens into the courtyard of Ramose’s tomb on the 
south-west, as some distance to the west of the outer doorway we 
came on to a corner, the rock turning to the north-east and leading 
towards the doorway of the hypostyle hall of Ramose. At about a 
foot’s distance from this corner, the curved top of what looks like 
a stele cut in the rock was uncovered. It was impossible, however, 
to ascertain whether this was really a stele, and if so, what were its 
contents, as it was just at the foot of a wall of debris, some 25 feet high, 
which it was impossible to disturb this season. Thus the courtyard of 
the tomb of Ramose and at least two tombs opening out from it are 
still hidden. 

When the excavation of the whole tomb is accomplished, it is intended 
to remove the temporary stone wall erected by Mr. Weigall, and to ensure 
the safety of the tomb as a whole. It is also hoped to publish the whole 
tomb in a volume of the same scope as The Theban Tombs Series (edited 
by A. H. Gardiner and N. de G. Davies). To protect the newly-discovered 
wall during the summer, a new wall of dry mud bricks was piled up against 
it to the height of about 1:50 metres, and the rest was covered with mats, 
suspended from beams overhanging the wall, and made secure below. 
The removal of the debris was very much facilitated by the use of a light 
railway, kindly lent by the Department of Antiquities. 


THE TOMB OF HATI YAII (No. 324) 


One further find has to be described ; a painted tomb of a certain 
Hati Yaii, chief prophet of Sebek, probably of the Ramesside period 
(Pl. VIII). 

When the place marked as shaft No. 88 on the plan (PI. II) was dug 
out, it was found to be a court sunk a little below the ground level and 
open to the sky (PI. VI, fig. 1), with a deep doorway in its southern wall 
leading into a rock-cut tomb. After a complete-clearing of the court, a 
small altar was found built against the west wall (Pl. VI, fig. 2). It was 
constructed partly of bricks and partly of blocks of limestone, the holes and 
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crevices being filled in with mortar. Along the southern wall there were four 
limestone bases of columns, those adjoining the east and west walls being 
not full circles, but curves of about 230°. The walls of the court were 
plastered over, and on the south wall traces of painting were still visible. 
On the west half of it one could make out the remains of a seat and the 
feet of a seated male figure facing westward with a tray of fruits under 
the seat, and several pairs of feet of both male and female figures facing 
towards it. The dado consisted of two thick bands, the lower one red 
and the upper one yellow, bordered by thin blue lines, and divided by a 
thin line of black. The paintings on the eastern half of the wall are 
completely obliterated. On all the other walls the plaster has gone, 
leaving only thin patches here and there. The southern wall was 
better preserved, probably because it was protected by the portico 
supported on the columns, the bases of which are still in position in 
front of it. 

When one brick in the centre of the altar was removed, the foot of an 
offering-stand in rough brownish pottery was found with a sketch in black 
ink on it depicting a priest pouring a libation before the god Sebek i in 
the form of a crocodile, crowned with the Atef crown, and crouching on 
ashrine. It was thought advisable then to take to pieces the whole altar, 
in order to ascertain whether any other objects were hidden underneath it. 
All the stones were carefully numbered in order to be replaced in position 
in case nothing was found. It was then discovered that one of the 
limestone blocks had been placed face downwards, and was the lower 
part of a half-finished stele partly chiselled out, and partly sketched 
in black ink (Pl. VI, fig. 3). In the loose rubbish among the stones 
fragments of pottery were found. Some had on them faint outlines in 
black, but up to the present nothing has been made out of them. All 
the sherds, however, have been placed in Mr. Mond’s magazine in Thebes 
for further examination. The altar was afterwards rebuilt; it stands 
about 25 cm. high. 

On penetrating the front hall it was found that the walls had been 
only very roughly cut. They were coated with a rather heavy layer of 
mud-plaster to give them a smooth surface, and were then painted with 
various scenes. 

The inside walls of the deep doorway were also plastered and painted 
but the plaster has gone, leaving only the top on the right wall, as one 
enters, showing the same type of frieze as inside the tomb. For some 
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unknown reason the left inner wall of the doorway had a lining of one 
course of bricks. 

One may notice on the plan that the entrance to the court was also 
partly blocked by a brick wall several courses deep and wide. All the 
bricks of the altar and the two entrances appeared to be similar, and they 
are evidently part of the original construction, as the decoration of the 
left wall inside the doorway was painted over the brickwork. Moreover, 
there is no trace of paint or plaster on the stone behind the bricks. The 
ceiling of the doorway is painted with two different patterns divided by 
a band of vertical inscription in black ink on a yellow background and 
bordered by black lines. Both patterns and texts are partly destroyed, 
but sufficient is left to make out the original scheme. This gives 
the names and titles of the owner of the tomb. The same occur 
also on a limestone lintel found in the rubbish inside the passage. 
A number of funerary cones were found, on which the titles of the 
deceased occur more fully, namely, 


nee 
JE PNIELY, 
ee 
re “My, 


II as o 


The whole of the tomb has been plastered and painted, but the bulk 
of the decoration has fallen away ; enough remains, however, to give a 
general idea of the scenes. The top is decorated with a frieze of lotus 
flowers and leaves, hanging down, with seed-pods above them. About 
20 cm. from the floor there is a dado of the same type as the one in the 
courtyard. The painting on the eastern half of the northern wall is 
largely destroyed ; to judge from the scanty fragments it was probably 
of a funerary character. On the upper portion of the west half of the 
north wall two viziers are depicted seated opposite each other. 
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The accompanying inscription is very much weathered away, and 
what remains of it is blotted out by smoke. Mr. N. de G. Davies was, 
however, able to decipher (provisionally) the following : 


The name of this vizier, if deciphered, may help to define more closely 
the period to which the tomb belongs. Below this inscription are frag- 
ments of scenes from the fields of Yaru. The west wall shows remains 
of tables of offerings in its lower register and the voyage to Abydos in 
its upper register. As seen on the plan, more than half of the western 
part of the southern wall has been hacked through. It seems that a pit 
has been sunk here, but last season it was impossible to investigate it, 
owing to the very poor quality of the rock in this part of the tomb. The 
wall has now been strengthened with burnt brick columns and bars of iron 
stretched under the ceiling to prevent collapse, and the investigation of 
the pit, if such exists, will be carried out next season. On the eastern 
half of the southern wall only fragments of the upper register of the 
decoration remain, showing figures of men clad in white tunics, probably 
offering in the tomb, and fragments of an inscription in vertical columns. 
The eastern wall shows remains of scenes depicting fishing on a lake (?) 
(upper register) and fowling in the marshes (lower register) very vividly 
painted in brilliant colours. 

A large number of fragments of painted plaster has been recovered 
from the rubbish, and it is hoped that when all the excavation inside 
the tomb has been completed it will be possible to restore some of the 
scenes. ' 

The ceiling is covered with several beautiful patterns in gay colours, 
red, yellow, and blue predominating. There is a wide band of inscription 
running from one door to the other across the ceiling, but unfortunately 
it is so faded as to be wholly illegible. An interesting detail is the fact 
that there is a big crack in the plaster on the ceiling, and all along its 
borders it shows that under the present patterns there is another layer 
of painted pattern decoration, not unlike the present one. The whole 
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of the painting, both in this hall and the inner shrine, has suffered from 
smoke, 

The inside walls of the second doorway have been painted as well. 
The right hand one is totally destroyed, the left hand one shows traces 
of a large painting of a male figure wearing a necklace. 

In the inner shrine the east wall shows the remains of a scene of 
adoration, the deceased being seated in the south-eastern corer; on 
the south wall there are tables of offerings, and inside the niche scenes 
of adoration ; and on the west wall scenes depicting tables of offerings and 
the figure of a priest wearing a leopard’s skin pouring out a libation, 
The ceiling is decorated, but unfortunately suffered from smoke to such 
an extent that the patterns cannot be puzzled out. 

When the niche was intact it probably contained a seated statue of 
limestone of Hati Yaii and his wife and mother, both of whom were 
musicians of Amon (PI. VII, fig. 10). Fragments of this statue have been 
recovered from passage A, and it is now complete but for the heads of 
the figures and a number of small fragments. This passage yielded also 
two fragments of sandstone door-jambs, a broken limestone lintel (2), a 
small fragment of a sandstone stele, an inscribed limestone fragment and 
large mud-sealing of a jar (?). 

Passage A (Pl. VII, fig. 2) and the doorway at the bottom of it were 
mud-plastered, and level I, with all its chambers, seems to have been hewn 
out very carefully. It is quite probable that this only was the original 
cutting with pit C as the original burial pit. Passage B, with all other 
chambers, as well as pit B, were hewn out very roughly; these were 
probably later additions when the tomb was usurped. 

Certain it is that passage B provided a great quantity of cheap blue 
faience beads of a late type, and a number of wooden figures of Anubis 
in a very broken state ; also a large number of fragments of wooden and 
cartonnage coffins, and a number of human bones. Chambers II and II, 2 
contained a quantity of plundered mummies (PI. VI, fig. 4), but this was 
nothing when compared with chamber IT, 1, where a vast number of dried 
mummies were piled up almost to the ceiling in a state of disorder. Since 
this room does not appear in any sectional drawing, it is worth mentioning 
that it is 155 m. high. The mummies, to judge from their appearance, 
seem to have been dried over a slow fire, which would explain the smoky 
appearance of all the chambers and passages above. All of them have 
been plundered, probably in ancient times. In order to clear the 
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chambers, the mummies have been removed to the set of chambers 
marked as level III on the plan. The whole tomb is now blocked up to 
await further investigations. 


Tomb No. 123, which had been blocked up till this year, has been 
provided with an iron door, to allow access for visitors, since it contains 
several reliefs, the artistic standard of which is very high. 
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OXFORD EXCAVATIONS IN NUBIA 
By F, Lu. GRIFFITH, M.A, 


WITH PLATES XII-Xxx 


(Continued from Vol, XII, p. 172) 


XL. MEROITIC ANTIQUITIES AT FARAS AND OTHER SITES 


Tue Meroitic Cemetery having at length been disposed of, we can turn 
to the other monuments of Meroitic Faras. In a special article I have 
given the proofs that Faras occupies the site of the Meroitic Pakharas, 
the predecessor of the Christian Pakhdras, known to Arabic writers as 
Bakharas.! From the inscriptions it appears probable that Pakharas lay 
in a province named Akifi, governed by a kinglet entitled pesaté. Some 
of the pesatés must have resided at Pakharas, others 70 kilometres north- 
wards at Karanog or at Ibrim, in Meroitic named Shimalé,” for mastaba 
tombs in which pesatés were buried have been found at Faras and at 
‘Anibe. At Ermenne, 20 kilometres south of ‘Antbe, Junker found a 
trace of an inscription from a ‘destroyed mastaba, but unhappily nothing 
remained to give any information as to the persons buried there.? 

The deities worshipped at Faras in the New and perhaps also in the 
Middle Kingdom, Hathor of Abeshek and Horus of Buhon,* have left no 
more trace in the Meroitic monuments here or elsewhere than Horus of 
Mi‘am, the god of ‘Anibe. In the revival of the country a most remarkable 
fact is the disappearance of the old regal Horus-gods of Baki (Kubban 
and Dakke), Mi‘am (‘Anibe), and Buhon (opposite Wadi Halfa), the lead- 
ing gods of Lower Nubia in Egyptian days, together with all their accom- 
panying deities. If they lived on at all it was only as shadows in the 


1. Pakhoras-Bakhards-Faras in Geography and History (Journal of Hg. Arch., 
XI, 259-268). 

2. Karanog Inscriptions, p. 81; Meroitic Inscriptions, II, 30. 

3. Junker, Hrmenne, Blatt 7, Fig. 70 

4, Annals, VIII, 88, 90, Pls. xxiv, RY, 
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temples of their successors. The newcomers, Isis and Osiris of Philae, 
are everywhere in the Dodecaschoenus, and overwhelmed Hathor of 
Senemt (though not entirely at Bige*); and the Dakke temple has but 
one representation of the ancient god of the locality, Horus of Baki, and 
one combined of Horus of Buhon and Hathor of Senemt.2. Were not these 
changes perhaps initiated by the kings of Ethiopia who, finding the ancient 
fanes deserted, introduced from the south their favourite deities (all indeed 
of Kgyptian origin likewise) Isis, Osiris, Thoth and Ammon ? 

The great cemetery at Faras bears witness to the large population 
and wealth of Pakharas; yet it seems to have been inferior to the cemetery 
of ‘Anibe (called Karanog by the explorers, after the castle of that name),? 
which was probably the burial-place for the great fortress of Primis (Qasr 
Ibrim) as well as for other localities. At ‘Anibe were found about 150 
inscribed altars and stelae 4 as against 44 at Faras ; but this disproportion 
may be partly due to the gradual dismantling and ravaging of the Faras 
cemetery for stone and treasure by the later inhabitants of Pakharas ; 
Pakhdras was the chief city of Lower Nubia in the Christian period, 
whereas “Anibe was then quite unimportant. It is noteworthy also that 
the earliest class of Meroitic remains at Faras was quite unrepresented 
in the finds at “Anibe. The cemetery of Shablil, still further north, had 
been too much wrecked in modern times to present materials for such 
comparisons, but the surviving inscriptions show that it had contained 
the graves of important people.6 Mr. Firth found funerary inscriptions 
in Meroitic as far north as Medik,” but the accompanying burials appear 
to have been in Egyptian style with cartonnage, like the contemporary 
burials in the neighbouring Dodecaschoenus. 

Southwards from Faras, some of the New Kingdom rock-cut shaft 
graves that we cleared at Serra Gharb contained remains of the Meroitic 
period.§ At Buhon Dr, MacIver and Mr. Woolley found no separate 
Meroitic cemetery,® but there were innumerable secondary interments, 
chiefly it seems of the middle Meroitic period (B), in the rock-cut graves 


1. Blackman, The Temple of Bigeh, especially 24, 30, 39. 
2. Roeder, Tempel von Dakke, Taf. 94, 101; both are in the original chapel dedi- 
cated by Ergamenes. 
Kar. Cem. 4. Kar. Inscr. 
Maclver and Woolley, Areika, chs, VI-VIII. 
See Kar. Inscr., 75-78. 
Mer. Inscr., 11, 15-19; Firth, A.S.N. Bulletin, No. 7, p. 15, Cem. 146, 
Annals, VIII, 98. 
pis Unless the poor graves briefly described in Buhen, pp. 127, 128, prove to be of 
is age. 
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of the Middle and New Kingdoms.! At Kerma, near the Third Cataract, 
Dr. Reisner has fully recorded a considerable Meroitic cemetery, with 
antiquities apparently of all the periods.? 

Our work at Sanam, by the Fourth Cataract, was curiously unpro- 
ductive of Meroitic remains, but such were evidently more plentiful on 
the opposite bank of the river at Napata itself ; we found, however, some 
late Meroitic graffiti (?)% on loose fragments of sandstone blocks in the 
modern fort-ditch which crossed the hypostyle court‘? of the Sanam 
temple from north to south, and it is not impossible that some of the 
rudest sculptures in the temple ® were of this period. In the ‘ Treasury ’ 
the only objects that might well be attributed to the Meroites were two 
fragments of pottery, perhaps left there by plunderers.® In the cemetery 
we found only five Meroitic interments, all secondary in Ethiopian cave 
graves, and near together at the south-west corner, along the crest of the 
slope to the river bank.” They were as follows :— 

618. Cave with stepped approach, chamber with smaller axial chamber. 
Outside and inside main chamber, five roughly shaped pieces of pink 
sandstone, all pierced as if forming a thick pipe of d. 10. In main chamber, 
fragment of pottery ; two pieces of bronze. In filling of chamber, ala- 
bastron as 11f ; ® feeding-cup as Lxxxi1I c ® but neater, thin, buff, painted 
red about spout ; two plates of bronze turned over, one with iron rivet, 
the other with two bronze rivets. 

1200. Cave, step down to a platform, drop of 80, six steps, two narrower 
in embrasure, one to floor ; chamber 210x170, h. 190, total depth about 
250, axis 280. 

On N. side, three sks. ext. In filling in front of door, several corn- 
grinders of coarse quartzite broken across ; sandstone altar with trough 
in front of spout 1° 35x30. In filling of mouth of chamber, jar, reddish, 
wheel-made, painted red and polished, traces of yellow band at base of 
neck, h. 50, Pl. XII, Fig. 2; similar jar, as Fig. 1(%), vase on stand 
rudely incised on shoulder,1! h. 45, w. 29; similar bowl, thick, d. 21, 
Pl. XII, Fig. 6. In filling at back of chamber, bowl of pale greenish glaze, 
plain, rim crinkled and line incised below edge, d. 18:5, Pl. XII, Fig. 7; 


1. Buhen, pp. 138 et seqq. 2. Reisner, Kerma, ch. V. 
3. Annals, IX, Pl. XII, 1, 2 and p. 86, 4, Ibid., Pl. V, K on plan. 
5. Ibid., Pl. X, 2, 4. 6. Ibid., Pl. LVI, 13, 14. 
7. Annals, X, 77. 8: Lhid., Pl XVI. 

~ 9. Cf. Annals, X, Pl. XV, 2 and p. 90. 10. Annals, XI, Pl. XXXI. 
NE 


Cf. Annals, XI, Pl. LXXII, 3. 
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two bronze edging plates from wooden (?) vessel, turned over and 
rivetted. 

1203. Cave with steps, etc., two equal chambers, the inner with em- 
brasure. On floor of inner chamber, sks. in confusion, six skulls towards 
river; jar with polished yellow facing, neck imperfect, present h. 39, 
Pl. XII, Fig. 3. In filling at door, bronze edging plate turned over and 
rivetted; thin iron plate or blade. In filling of outer chamber, jar, Pl. XII, 
Fig. 1, ware as in 1200. 

1210. Cave, 11 steps and embrasure, one chamber. About six sks. 
disturbed, ext., heads to river. At entrance, upper half of polished red 
pot, dark lines on cream band, d. 20, Pl. XII, Fig. 4. 

1215. Cave, 13 steps, two chambers of equal width. On floor of inner 
chamber, squared stone |. about 150. In outer chamber, red pot, with 
band of red and blackish lines on shoulder, h. 24, Pl. I, Fig. 5. 

Of the pottery from these graves Fig. 3 seems to agree precisely with 
our Faras type 11a found in the cave graves (Period A), and Figs. 1, 2 
are of the same fabric, in shape like m1. Fig. 5 is not unlike our types v 
and x. Fig. 6 is comparable to Lx c, but I believe was thinner. Fig. 4 
is of the fabric and peculiar colouring of 11, p, 1 ¢, xxIv which belong 
rather to period B. The alabastron in 618 and the altar in 1200 are 
Ethiopian. 

Far away in the south-east division of the Meroitic kingdom or empire 
Professor Garstang excavated in the non-royal cemeteries of Meroé. The 
finds in the later cemetery were not unlike ours of the same period, but 
the early cemeteries of about our earliest A period yielded pottery of 
entirely different classes and strange shapes, with some black cups and 
bowls resembling ours.! 

To return to Faras, neither the isolated grotto of the Hathor-rock, 
which we cleared out, nor the débris lying in and around the New Kingdom 
grottoes in the western hill, with one exception, showed any trace of 
Meroitic use. The exception was a small unopened grotto which we dis- 
covered and cleared on the south side of the little ravine lying to the north 
of the open grottoes. Here, in the entrance, was a Meroitic A-B inter- 
ment, while the chamber still contained the remains of a New Kingdom 
burial.? The former comprised beads of gilded glass, remains of wooden 


1. Garstang, Meroé, I, Pls. XX XVII-XLI (except 7, 8), XLII, 2-5, 7-9, XLIII- 
XLV, No. 31, and XLVI. 
2. Annals, VIII, p. 95, no. 1. 
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kohl-pot, polished brown jar with tassels pricked round base of neck, 
jar as 1, red with purple lines, another plain red with horizontal polish, 
lekythos as XxxvI b, cup as LXIV j. 

Where the Meroitic habitations of Pakharas lay is not quite certain. 
Probably they were scattered. But a portion of the inhabitants must 
have lived where at least one Meroitic temple stood, on the river bank 
about the ancient temples of Thutmosi IIIT and Ramesses II. It was 
probably not before the latest Meroitic period that this commanding 
point (like Sheikh Datid, some sixty miles downstream) was enclosed 
by lofty walls with bastion towers of brick and stone. A mile to the 
west, across the now dry bed of the western channel, and on the 
edge of the desert, an isolated building with a great courtyard and 
numerous stone chambers, which we named originally ‘the Meroitic 
House,’ par excellence, and now call the Western Palace, may have been 
the palace of the local kinglet or pesaté. The dwellings of many of the 
people probably lay somewhere between and are now covered by sand- 
hills. The fortified Enclosure is dealt with below in a separate section. 

The area of cultivation westward is strewn with potsherds and frag- 
ments, most of which had been brought from the Enclosure with the 
sebakh. Beyond the dunes to the south-west on the east side of the 
ancient river-channel some traces of Meroitic population were discernible. 
Across the channel but one spot was found with such indications. Here 
on the edge of the desert, close to the Southern Church,! we excavated 
completely the shallow remains of the ‘ Western Palace,’ This structure, 
well laid out and built of the usual crude brick, was apparently quite 
isolated (Pls. XIII, XIV). It measured 36 x 38 metres, and consisted of a 
pillared courtyard, enclosed by small rectangular chambers, surrounding 
a central building 11 metres square. The latter at least may have had. 
two stories, the foundations of a staircase being clearly seen in the 8.H. 
corner, as Mr. Woolley pointed out to me. A single fragment of a stone 
window-grille was found in the stair-way chamber 7: it represented two 
lily flowers (not unlike Pl. XXIX, 19, but squatter) in opposite contact by 
the petals. At some time in the Christian period or earlier, chambers 
were built in front of the colonnade, and the area of the court and 
colonnade was divided by cross walls. 

On the E. face the walls are worn down to the bare rock, and of the rest 


1. Mileham, Churches in Lower Nubia, ch. VI; Annals, VIII, Pl. I. 
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there remained unfortunately no more than the depth of from one to four 
bricks ; the white ants also had been everywhere, but on the other hand 
the soil being dry desert was more preservative than in most of the Faras 
sites. The earliest dateable object from the house is a Greek potsherd 
found behind the colonnade near the N.W. corner, inscribed in a style 
to which Dr. A. 8. Hunt gives a range from the second century B.c. to 
about 50 4.D.;1 it is probably from an imported wine-jar. A number 
of Meroitic ostraca written in transition style were found in various 
chambers, especially in 1, 26, 27,34, 43; fragments of blue glaze and a piece 
of wood-carving (Pls. XV, XIX) from chamber 34 point also to a good 
Meroitic period ; pegs and other portions of amphorae of type XLVIII a or 
b? indicate the same period. The Greek ostracon may perhaps be taken 
to approximately date the building and its main contents, say, to the 
first century A.D. In and about chamber 12 were many fragments of 
finely polished black vessels, often with incised ornament; and in the 
colonnade in front of 22 and 23 fragments of small circular pots and covers 
of polished black ware, incised and filled with red and white (Pl. XVI). 
In chamber 1 were small fragments of papyrus inscribed with Meroitic and 
fragments of a thin wooden tablet similarly inscribed on one face, the 
other face destroyed; several fragments of very thin paper-like leather 
or skin were found in 45 written on the inner (smooth) side only, 
showing Meroitic letters and numerals, the other side rougher and plain 
(Ash.). All these show the variety of materials used for writing, but 
unfortunately no more than one or two characters remained on each. 
Clay seals, with faint illegible impressions, were not uncommon (Brit. 
Mus. 51745-50). A piece of a pottery klepsydra-dipper as xx1x* and 
the cap of a bronze one * were noticeable ; there was also a fair amount 
of fragments of blown glass. 

To the late style of Meroitic writing belong two ostraca inscribed in 
white ink,® one from chamber 2, the other found in the front colonnade 
south of the rounded platform shown in the plan. A pottery fragment 
with ‘ flag’ pattern,® a piece of wood ornamented with tin shells (Pl. XVI, 


1, The ostraca from Faras are published in my Meroitic Studies, V (Journal of Eg. 
Arch., XI, 218-224); the one in question is figured, ibid., Pl. XXVIII, 6. The 
Meroitic ostraca from Faras are distinguished as J’. O. i 

2. Annals, XI, Pl. XXIII. 3. Ibid., XI, Pl. XXI; cf. XII, p. 76. 

4. Cf. Annals, XI, Pl. LV, 3. 5. LF. O. 35, 36 


6. A common modification of a flower-pattern, Kar. Cem., Pl. 65, no. 8236, Pl. 76, 
no. 8326, Pl. 87, no. 8760, Pl. 89, no. 8686. 
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7), two iron chisels, an ape in sandstone from chamber 34 (Pl. XV, 1), 


a fragment of purple glazed ware with wreath in relief,! are worth mention. 
A Greek ostracon from chamber 2? is ascribed by Dr. Hunt to the fifth 
century A.D., and would therefore belong to the X-group or Blemmy- 
Nubian period (D). The nearness of the church was evidently responsible 
for the presence of Christian graves in chambers 2, 12, 27, the most 
important being in 2; here there were stone chips on the surface, and 
a good many objects of the Christian time. 

The northern half of chamber 8 had a layer of ashes on the floor, and 
in the corner a large pot, d. 32 cm., full of clean sand, surrounded by a 
square of bricks on edge. In the N.W. corner of the colonnade were three 
large pots sunk in the floor with ashes about, and in the central pot were 
many baked seeds of Mimusops Schimperi, as if destruction had come 
in the midst of cooking operations. Date stones, dém nuts, seeds of 
Balanites aegyptica, a seed of Cordia myzxa,? remains of durra (?), etc., 
were found in many places. The court east of the central building was 
thickly covered with the droppings of goats or sheep, and that on the 
south with those of cattle. Probably most of these things were of Christian 
date, when the churches and cemeteries hard by would have attracted 
multitudes to the place, and shelter would be needed for cooking food 
and resting. 

The bulk of the inscriptions of Meroitic age at Faras were in Meroitic 
writing. Of inscriptions in Greek character it would be possible to 
attribute to this period a fragment found in the fortified Enclosure at 
the north end of the ruins of the temple of Thutmosi III (Pl. XXVIIL, 3) ; 
this appears to show the cornice of uraei so frequent on Meroitic temples ; 
but it is quite uncertain, and the inscription may be of Christian age and 
perhaps even in the Nubian language. The Meroites patriotically avoided 
both Greek and Egyptian demotic writing, and the only certain examples 
of these from Faras are the graffiti written on the shoulders of wine-jars 
from the cemetery, probably by the foreign importers. Greek may have 
come in again in the Blemmy-Nubian period (D). 

A curious inscription in relief on a block from the cemetery which 
otherwise we should have attributed to Tut‘ankhamin is like nothing 
but a portion of the cartouche of a Meroitic king written in Egyptian 


1. Cf. Wallis, MacGregor Collection, Pl. XX VII. 
2. Journal of Hg. Arch., XI, Pl. XXVIII, 8. 
3. Kindly identified by Mr. Stapf and Mr. Boodle of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
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hieroglyphic of good stylet The simplest restoration of the fragment 
would be as [A ]rik-amani-rér. 

No example of the rare Meroitic hieroglyphic writing was found at 
Faras. On the other hand, cursive inscriptions were fairly numerous 
on the stone altars and stelae of the cemetery, and on potsherds in the 
Western Palace and elsewhere. A few were scratched or written in ink 
on complete pots,? and the Western Palace is also the first source to 
produce traces of Meroitic writing on papyrus, leather, and wood. 

Of Meroitic remains within the Enclosure nothing was discovered 
except architectural fragments and pieces of sculpture (see Pls. XXIX- 
XXX), and some small antiquities, including one Meroitic ostracon.® 
Presumably the Enclosure had been filled with houses and other buildings. 
That Meroitic temples had existed there is shown by pieces of late door 
lintels sculptured with the winged disk and uraei; some were found in 
the neighbourhood of the Thutmosi temple, and one such is built into 
the east wall of the citadel. A fine capital from the church site towards 
the south-west corner had been adapted by the Christians for a holy-water 
stoup. Fragments of ornamental grilles both in sandstone and pottery 
were not infrequent. But the Christian builders and the modern sebakh- 
diggers had ruined the works of their predecessors, so that, except 
perhaps under the citadel mounds, it is not probable that any connected 
buildings of the Meroites will ever be found in the central site. 

Southward at the Hathor rock we found no sign of Meroitic occu- 
pation. Northward the foundations of Meroitic houses could be clearly 
traced at the northern edge of the Meroitic cemetery and in the Moham- 
medan cemetery. We excavated one of which a few inches’ depth of wall 
remained, but found nothing noteworthy except potsherds of the period.4 
Some two hundred metres further to the north-west in the narrow space 
between two long parallel dunes at right angles to the river was a con- 
siderable building, the thick walls of which still stood about 18 inches 
high under the sand of the dunes ; this produced some large unsculptured 
stones and a brick pillar in two rectangular chambers, but the depth of 
the sand prevented us from going further, especially as the only result of 
interest had been one ostracon inscribed in late writing.® 


1, Annals, VIII, Pl. XXVII, 12 and pp. 91-92. : 

2. Annals, XI, Pl. LXIX, 4; LXXII, 1. 3: 9 20739: 

4, Annals, XI, Pl. XIV, in the corner ; the block of brickwork in the east chamber 
was evidently to support a staircase. The Meroitic ostracon, ibid., Pl. LX XII, 16 
(=F. O. 38) probably had been thrown out of this house. For Meroitic house plans 
see Kar. Town, Pls. 24-80; Buhen, Plan I. SS Pando Sp 
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XLI. THE FORTIFIED ENCLOSURE ! 


Although the settlement grouped round the temple of Thutmosi IIT 
probably had a long and continuous existence, there is no evidence that 
it was enclosed by fortifications before the Meroitic period. The visible 
remains of the Enclosure are of a uniform style throughout. It was 
constructed of small stones below and crude brick above, combined in 
the style which is associated with the Meroitic and Christian periods in 
Nubia. Mr. Mileham records the finding of Meroitic potsherds amongst 
those laid between the courses of crude brick. While clearing at the 
western gate we sunk a pit to a depth of six feet entirely in the deeply laid 
hard mud floor of the gateway, and at four feet found embedded in it a 
fragment of a fine and thin but large bowl or cover of the Meroitic period B. 
On the west gateway are sculptured lions and an Egyptian cornice- 
moulding which can hardly be anything but pagan, and appear to belong 
to the late Meroitic age. The dressed stones about the gateways show 
some late drafting with the centre level or slightly raised (Pl. XXIV, 1). 
We therefore attribute the building of the Enclosure to late Meroitic 
times.* 

For a height of four metres the walls consist of small sandstone blocks, 
carefully coursed, nearly four metres thick, laid on a deposit of mud, 
and crude brickwork was carried up to nearly eight metres more on the 
top of the stone. The brickwork survives only about the south-west 
corner (Pl. XXII, 1, 2). Mr. Somers Clarke’s plan of 1899 shows some 
brickwork even on the corner bastion, and brickwork was then also 
traceable at intervals on the south wall beyond the gateway. On the 
west wall the brickwork continues for many metres as far as the first tower 
from the corner, and for a few feet at the highest point there seems to be 
smooth plastering along the top of the brickwork, probably showing the 
full original height. Here by good fortune we have also on the outside 
the base completely exposed, making measurement easy; one of the 


1. See Pl. XXV for Mr. Woolley’s plan of January 1912. Mr. Mileham has most 
kindly given me his plan made in March 1909, and Mr. Somers Clarke the original of his 
interesting plan of January 1899, published in his Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley, 
PL XIV. 

2. Churches in Lower Nubia, p. 24. 

3. Cf. Woolley, Karandg, the Town, p. 10. 

4, The two large gateways in the west and south walls were first recognised by 
Mr. Mileham, who cleared part of the western one in 1906 and found the seulptured 
animals referred to above. He also cleared the outline of the corner bastion and made 
other excavations. 
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footing blocks is sculptured with kheker ornament, and must have been 
taken from an Egyptian temple. The stonework is 3-80 metres in height, 
and the total height is 11-60 metres, or 38 feet. The bareness of the wall 
inside and out at this point has saved it. Elsewhere it has been banked 
up with drifted sand and rubble so that the easy-going Nubian cultivators 
were able to reach the brickwork without effort and remove it to their field, 
and after the bricks were gone the stones below could also be carried off 
whenever they might be wanted. Moreover it is said that some modern 
houses built against the inside of the wall, and parts of the wall itself, 
were cleared away for military reasons in the Dervish campaign of 1889 
when guns were placed on the Christian citadel. 

The square towers projecting at right angles from the wall, but now 
all ruined away to below the level of the brickwork, doubtless had their 
upper parts of brick like the wall. They were probably to be reached by 
passages from the inside of the wall through the brickwork. In the sur- 
viving length of about 40 metres of high brickwork there is only one 
ancient gap, and that is at the first tower from the corner, where there was 
a chamber in the wall entered from the town side by a narrow opening 
high up. The inner face of the Enclosure wall is here fairly well preserved 
and smooth, affording no indication of how the entrance was reached from 
below. Perhaps it was from some construction built against the wall 
and now cleared away, or by a wooden ladder. The chamber is opposite 
the western half of the tower, and may have led through the wall straight 
on to it, but the outer edge of the wall is broken away and the tower is 
ruined to far below this level, so that no access can now be seen.2 The 
tower itself seemed to be filled with rubbish as if it had been hollow, but 
only the south wall * was definitely traced. Between this tower and the 
corner bastion marked on the plan, there is the appearance of another 
tower or buttress-wall very near the corner ; if it was a tower it was about 
8:50 metres wide, but the Enclosure wall here, though high, has no break 
for access to it ; probably it is only an excavator’s carefully built pile of 
stones. The towers on this side were measured by Mr. Mileham, who 
found them to have been about seven metres square, and the corner towers 
about ten metres square. 


1. Faintly distinguishable in Pl. XXII, 2; also in Mileham, Churches, Pl. XI c. 

2, Mr. Somers Clarke’s original plan, made in January 1899 and reproduced in 
his Christian Antiquities, Pl. XIV, duly notes here ‘ opening in wall leading into tower?’ 

3. Shown clearly in Pl, XXII, 2. 

4. Neither Mileham nor Clarke marked it on their plans. 
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The gate in the centre of the west side projected about ten metres from 
the wall and is 12-90 wide. It was evidently crowned by a tower. Two 
steps down into the passage remain at the outer entrance, the sides of 
which are ruined low, and probably other steps outside have been torn 
away. The entrance wall is faced with drafted stone round the door ; 
so also is the passage, which mysteriously enough has a curved line incised 
along the stonework symmetrically on either side (Pl. XXVII, 2); it led 
into a roughly square guard-chamber 4:70 by 5:30 with low brick walling 
for benches or ‘ mastabas ’ on three sides. At 2-50 above the floor there 
is a slight trace of brickwork resting on the stone of the gate-tower ; if 
this be not merely débris from above, the brickwork must have begun 
here lower than on the Enclosure wall. There are two steps down from 
the guard-chamber into the passage in the thickness of the Enclosure 
wall, and then two steps up to reach the level of the town inside, the 
foundation rising at the same time on the rubble. The Enclosure wall is 
here 3-60 wide at the top, and its stonework remains to 3:30 metres above 
the floor of the chamber. The imposts of the arch facing the chamber, 
and four voussoirs, remain in place. The moulding on the imposts is a 
variety of the Egyptian cornice. The voussoirs are much defaced, but the 
third on each side is sculptured with a lion in relief (Pls. XXIV, 2, XXVIII, 
2). On the inner face of the wall, the arch of the entrance facing the 
town is entirely destroyed ; at the base about two metres of the wall on 
either side of the doorway was of drafted stone, this width diminishing 
towards the top. A voussoir with a cross sculptured in relief upon it, 
found in the rubbish,! may have been the keystone of the destroyed arch ; 
another voussoir lying near showed a kind of rosette ornament (Pl. XXIV, 
3) and may have decorated the same arch. 

Immediately within the gateway the sand rises to a high mound 
topped by the foundations of a crude brick building (visible in Pl. XXII, 2), 
with traces of painting and Christian sculpture. 

The south wall of the Enclosure is deeply ruined (Pl. XXII, 1), and 
the gateway in it is a heap of ruins, yet the plan of the gateway above the 
floor is still partly recognisable, and resembles that of the west gate. The 
east end of the wall is traceable in the river bank, but the corner tower 
seemed to have quite gone since Mr. Mileham’s visit in the spring of 1909. 
The north wall, which presumably had a central gate also, is hidden under 
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1. To be published in the next part. 
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sand and rubbish ; the north-west tower is traceable on the surface, and 
we found the north-east tower in excavating. No sign of a river wall 
was visible when we arrived, nor is there any indication of it in the earlier 
published plans; some trenching, however, revealed a portion of it towards 
the north end, but most of the rest is covered by palm plantations, or 
has been carried away by the river. What we found was chiefly a small 
plain gateway in the wall, narrowing outwards, the two fallen springer 
blocks showing precisely the same cornice as the West Gate (Pl. XXVI, 3-5). 
Just within the gate, with its sanctuary backed against the wall, was the 
‘ Rivergate Church,’ to be described fully later on. 

Probably this small river gate was not the only one; there may well 
have been a large central gate with a small one north and south, but the 
palm-trees prevented further investigation of the river front. 

Mr. Mileham describes-a shallow brick-lined ditch which he discovered 
outside the Enclosure wall north of the West Gate.2 It was made, as 
we observed, in an old sand-drift which would otherwise have facilitated 
an attack on the wall. This sand-drift certainly existed in Christian 
times, for it contains early Christian graves, some of which lie over the 
ditch. No sign of the ditch continuing could be found by trenching 
opposite to or south of the gate, and in fact at the south end the sand- 
heaps, whether old or new, lie at some distance from the Enclosure wall. 

The Enclosure is of irregular shape. The west wall measures about 
290 metres, and comprises four towers in the side besides the corner towers 
and gateway. The east wall along the river front was but little longer, 
305 metres, and of the details of it only the corner towers and a small gate- 
way are as yet known. In the south wall, 200 metres long, there were a 
central gateway and probably two towers; the north wall measured 
barely more than 100 metres, and presumably contained a gateway but no 
other towers. A street probably passed from the south gate to the north 
gate, past the Thutmosi temple through the hollow between the Citadel 
mound and the sandhill by the west gate, and a branch from this line 
led under the sandhill on the south through the West Gate. But little 
can be made of the topography of the town in the wholly ruinous state 
to which it has been reduced by successive generations of seekers for 
building material, and by the modern sebbékhin. 


1. Mr. Mileham, however, had observed stonework of the River Gate under the 
surface sand and marked it in an unpublished plan. 
2. Churches in Lower Nubia, p. 23. 
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The Citadel, known to the natives as Diffi, stands in the centre of the 
Enclosure. The northern end must be of Christian origin, but there seems 
no reason why the main part should not be at least as old as the Enclosure. 
One may conjecture that the residence of the pesaté and centre of his 
administration was normally the Western Palace, until the fear of Blemmy 
raids toward the end of the Meroitic period drove him to a safer and more 
advantageous position within a fortress commanding the main stream of 
the Nile. The history of the Citadel can only be ascertained by regular 
excavation; the little that we observed about it is contained in the 
sections that are to follow, describing the antiquities of the Christian 
period. 

We owe to Mr. Mileham a valuable sketch (Pl. XXVIII, 4-6) of the 
exterior face of the gateway at Sheikh Datid north of Tomas showing 
the closest similarity to that at Faras. The Enclosure at Sheikh Datd is 
described by him under the name of Begrash,t a name taken from Arabic 
historians, which however must be corrected to Bakharas, and the city so 
designated placed not there but at Faras.? It was much smaller than 
the Faras enclosure, measuring only about 100 metres by 70 metres. 


XLIT. CONTENTS OF PLATES 


Pl. XII, 1-7. Meroitic pottery and glazed bowl (Ash.) from the Sanam 
cemetery (see above, p. 19). 

Pl. XIII. Plan of the ‘ Meroitic House,’ or Western Palace on the 
edge of the desert (see Annals, VIII, Pl. I, for its position). 

Pl. XIV, 1. The Western Palace after excavation, from the north-west 
corner. Behind it are the ruins of the Southern Church (Mileham, Churches 
in Lower Nubia, ch. V1) with mounds of cleared rubbish, and in the distance 
sandhills formed round tamarisks, etc. (see Annals, VIII, p. 2) on the 
formerly cultivated plain across the dry bed of a river branch. 

2. The same from the south-east; behind it are small stone heaps 
marking the graves of the Christian cemetery No. 5. 

Pl. XV. Objects from the Western Palace. 

1. Sandstone ape wearing a bead necklace with remains of colour, 


1. Mileham, Churches in Lower Nubia, p. 4 and Pl. I, Fig. (a). There are several 
references to the place in Woolley, Karandg, The Town. 

2. See the above-quoted paper on Pakhoras (Journal of Hg. Arch., X1), pp. 264 
et seqq. 
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h. 33. A baboon-figure of Thoth seems to have been a proper adjunct to 
a secretarial bureau (see Borchardt, Dienstgebdude d. Auswért. Amtes unter 
d. Ramessiden,’ A.Z., XLIV, 59; Bénédite, Scribe et Babowin in Monu- 
ments et Mémoires Piot, XIX, 3; the Teaching of Amenophis contains 
several references to the baboon or Thoth as the watchful upholder of 
morality among scribes in writing and accounts. The figure was found 
lying in two pieces in the middle of chamber 34, and it is noteworthy that 
three Meroitic ostraca were found in the same chamber, as well as the 
ebony carving below. (Brit. Mus.) 

2-5. Part of some object, possibly a stamp (?) or a processional staff (2) 
in ebony carved on all sides and on the top (2), full size. The lower 
end has been sawn off without being trimmed. The winged figures of 
Ammon holding ostrich feathers before an altar are paralleled by one 
sculptured at Wadi es-Sufra (L. D. V, 74 b) ; corresponding figures of Isis 
as protectress are common. The design of a scarab holding a disk would 
have filled the space at the upper end without further signs, so that it 
cannot be interpreted as part of a cartouche. 

Pl. XVI, 1. Narrow band of leather ornamented with green cut leather 
appliqué. 

2. Narrow band of brown cut leather. 

3. Ivory for inlay. 

4, Fragment of thin bright green glass, the surface ground to leave a 
narrow raised fillet. (Another fragment is plain bright red.) 

5, 6. Circular leather cap for a case, yellowish, edge (in 6) bound 
with alternate strips white and black (?), top edge (in 5) covered with 
band of red (?) sewn on with thick alternate red (?) and black stitches, 
cruciform ornamentation of top in green, red, white, and black stitches. 

7, 8. Remnant of flat circular wooden cap for a case, eaten by insects. 
On top edge two shell-shaped ornaments of tin appliqué and a Meroitic 
sa the position of which is uncertain; depth of rim about 1, round it 
string of tin bead-like ornaments. 

(All on Pl. XVI in Ash., full size.) 

Pl. XVII, 1. Bronze plate, perhaps from a lock, double row of dots 
round edge, each corner pierced and two rivets remaining, half size. 
(B.M., 51753.) . 

2. Sandstone stamp, two disked uraei ; half size. (B.M., 51751.) 

3. Pottery jar-lid, saucer-shaped with central knob, pink with five 
concentric red and black rings ; d. 9, h. 3-5. (B.M., 51792.) 
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4, Fragment of hand-made pot, reddish and black, band of triangles 
filled with wedge-shaped impressions; full size. (Ash.) 

5, Fragment of hand-made cup, brownish-black, surface burnished, 
rim plain, band of two coarse zigzags filled with white ; full size. (Ash.) 

Pl. XVIII. Black pottery from the Western Palace. 

1-5, Representative fragments of small circular pots with covers 
(1, 3) of polished black ware, the hatchings filled with white and red 
paint. Full size. The fragments were found in front of chambers 22, 
23, or thereabouts, and represent many vessels of the same type, no two 
fitting together, 

6-12. Cups of black ware, brilliantly polished, some plain, others with 
incised or comb-impressed ornaments and emblems; made up from 
fragments found in and about chamber 12, scale }, 8, and 11 in B.M.; 
6, 9, 10, 12 in Ash. 

Pl. XIX, 1. Miscellaneous beads of blue glaze with one small eye-bead 
of glass. (Ash.) 

2. Drop pendant. (Ash.) 

3. Pendant bull’s head with disk. (Ash.) 

4, Fragment of rim with mouldings in relief, 1. about 8. 

5. Fragment of rectangular box showing part of end with grapes (?), 
one side with rams’ heads(?), and base ; full h. 2-4, w. 3-5. (B.M., 51794.) 

6. Fragment of casket, 1. c. 14; queen or goddess Muthis under a 
canopy between a lion-headed goddess and a human-headed goddess 
with hawk on head. (Cf. Meroitic Inscriptions, 1, Pl. XVIII, no. 14 and 
p. 60.) . 

7, 8. Head broken from the figure of a duck or goose, with plate and 
tang at back of neck for attachment to ceiling or wall ; the beak imperfect, 
strongly moulded, centre of eye a raised black spot; plate 5-7 3-8, the 
tang expanding outward (Ash.). If this was to be fixed to a wall, one may 
compare with it the sculptured ducks hung from columns at Tell el-Amarna, 
although the direction of the head is different ; there would then have 
been further attachments for the body. If the bird was hung by the neck 
from the ceiling, we may perhaps compare an uraeus in ivory (described 
as a handle) from Samaria, see Reisner, Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 
ii) Pl. 56-f. 

- 9, 10. Bunch of grapes, 1. 11-5, thickness 4-7 ; front and back trian- 
gular and nearly flat, moulded, sides slightly curved, plain ; the top broken 
showing hollow inside with junction of the moulds of the two halves (Ash.). 
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(Another fragment in B.M., 51755, shows part of glazed peg-hole for 
fixing.) 

11. Ox’s hoof broken off from a figure, well moulded, w. 4:5, h. 6. 
(B.M., 51743.) 

12. Vessel or cover in the form of a lotus leaf with angular stem- 
handle, d. 23. 

Pl. XX, 1, 2. Blue glazed bowl, d. 16, h. 9-5, with disked heads of 
Ammon ram separately moulded and appliqué at equal intervals, five 
inside the rim, six outside on the shoulder; restored from fragments. 
(B.M.) 

3, 4. Similar bowl, d. 18, h. 10; badly made. One-third of the rim 
after glazing has broken away owing to the material in this part being 
too thin, and has slipped down on to the side where it became fixed by 
the glaze ; the rim has then been repaired clumsily with a new piece and 
re-glazed. The rams’ heads, more numerous than on the last, are very 
irregularly placed, having apparently slipped in the glazing; on three- 
quarters of the rim inside fourteen are still traceable, some being on the 
mended part; others are outside down to the shoulder. Marks of at 
least four supporting points are seen on the bottom. Restored from 
fragments. (Ash.) 

The shape of these glazed bowls and of the little cup Pl. XXT, 1, 2, may 
be compared to that of the bronze bowls, br. type 1v (vol. XI, Pl. XXXII) 
which are early. 

Pl. XXT, 1, 2. Small glaze cup with in-turned rim, beaded ornament 
on rim and shoulder. (B.M., 51793.) 

3, Fragment of glazed lid of rectangular box, 1. 10. (B.M., 51742.) 

4. One of three cones of soft whitish composition, weights varying 
from 96 to 120 grains (=6-22-7-76 grammes). The weights are too 
irregular to be significant ; the cones may be pieces fora game. (Ash.) 

(All the above objects, from Pl. XV onwards, are from the Western 
Palace.) 

5-9, Fragments of stone grilles from the Enclosure, photographed 
by Mr. Mileham in 1908-9 ; cf. Pl. XVIII. 

10. The south-west corner of the fortified Enclosure, taken from the 
south-west ; over the corner is seen the Citadel ; the workmen are stand- 
ing on the line of the south wall, and beyond them is a ruined vaulted: 
building of Christian age. The trees are tamarisks and date-palms. 

Pl. XXII, 1. The south-west corner of the Enclosure, showing in the 
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foreground the lower courses of the bastion tower as outlined by Mr. 
Mileham’s excavation, the wall consisting of stone below and of brick 
above, and at the extreme left the angle formed by a second tower with 
a heap of stones between the towers probably placed there by excavators. 
On the right is the line of the south wall with part of the brickwork 
remaining. 

2. The line of the west wall, showing the stone base of a tower, and 
the passage through the brick wall above ; beyond it the wall is cut by 
a sagya trench through the sand, and continues to be traceable by a 
narrow line of stones to a second tower, and thence to the site of the 
gateway on the extreme left, in front of which is a mound of sand crowned 
by a small Christian ruin. In the centre rises the Citadel. 

Pl. XXIII, 1. The line of the south wall marked by stones and rubbish 
with the Citadel and the Christian ‘domed building.’ The site of the 
south gateway is on the extreme right. 

2. The River Gate in the east wall towards the north end, looking in- 
wards, showing a secondary level for the passage ; an impost block with 
Egyptian cornice moulding lies as it fell in the passage-way. 

3. The West Gate from the south-west, looking up the half excavated 
passage to the inner doorway ; on the stones of the passage is incised a 
curve rising sharply from the right and dropping slowly to the left 
(Pl. XXVII, 2) ; a precisely corresponding curve is incised on the opposite 
wall, but it is difficult to see the purpose of these as guiding lines. Photo- 
graph by G. H. Mileham, 1909. 

Pl. XXIV, 1. Inner gateway of the West Gate from the passage, 
showing remains of the arch, and mastaba supports on the floor of the 
guard-room: 

2. One of the two lions facing each other on opposite voussoirs of the 
inner doorway ; the treatment of the hind-quarters of the animal with a 
rounded patch at the joint is paralleled on a fragment of Meroitic painted 
pottery from Faras (unfortunately mislaid). The other lion seems to 
have been identical, but is in much worse condition. 

3. Voussoir of an arch sculptured with rosettes, found within the 
Enclosure near the West Gate, and probably belonging to the eastern 
door of the gate. 

Pl. XXV. Plan of the Enclosure by ©. L. Woolley, the modern sagya 
and the line of the river-bank added from other sources. The nomen- 
clature used follows the river as flowing from ‘south’ to ‘north, and 
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not the compass indications. (a) Church by the River Gate ; (b) church 
at north end of citadel ; (c) foundations of Christian building on a sand- 
hill; (d) brick, and (e) heavy stone foundations in the hollow south-west 
of the Citadel, perhaps belonging to a temple of Thutmosi III, many 
blocks from which are lying about (Annals, VIII, 89-90); (f) ruins of high 
“ vaulted building ’ of brick (Christian). 

Pl. XXVI, 1. Plan of the passage through the west wall of the En- 
closure to a tower. ‘i 

2. Section of ditto. 

3. Plan of northern River Gate. _ 

4, 5. Fallen block with cornice lying in the River Gate, plan and 
section. 

Pl. XXVII, 1. Plan of the West Gate. 

2, 3. Sections of the West Gate. The curved line on the wall in 2 
is only approximately rendered. 

Pl. XXVIII, 1. West Gate, elevation of inner door. 

2. Lion sculptured on left jamb, see description Pl. XXIV, 2. 

3. Rough sketch of fragment of a small cornice, perhaps from a stela, 
sculptured with uraei(?) and inscribed in Greek or Nubian ; found within 
the Enclosure towards the south end 

4, 5,6. The gateway at Sheikh Datid, drawings by G. S. Mileham, 1907. 
He notes that the lower courses are of ‘ashlar, hammer-dressed, no 
mortar,’ above them is ‘ rubble in mud mortar, then “ half a dozen courses 
of mud brick, and over that more rubble.’ See the photograph, Churches 
in Lower Nubia, Pl. 2 (a). 

Pl. XXIX. Antiquities from within the Enclosure. 

1. Fist of statue in pink sandstone, above life size, perhaps Meroitic. 
Found by Mr. Mileham within the Enclosure, and deposited by him near 
the south-west tower. 

2. Fragment of sculpture in two registers: in the first a row (?) of 
flowers, in the lower, open lotus flower with seed vessel at the side. From 
the site of the temple of Thutmosi ITI. 

3. Half of door-lintel originally sculptured with winged disk on an 
Egyptian cornice crowned by uraei ; the clumsy Meroitic uraeus, pendant 
from the disk, is seen at the right-hand end. Another fragment shows 
the other wing, but the middle part with the disk is missing. From inside 
the Enclosure. Another example from Faras is figured by Woolley, 
Kar. Town, Pl. 17. 
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4, Granite capital, the base hollowed out to convert it into a 
holy-water stoup, from church site in the south-west corner of the 
Enclosure. 

5-7. Fragments of grilles in reddish terra-cotta, showing head of was- 
sceptre with lotus flower and twisted ropes or plant stems. From the 
church site and in the region south-west of the Citadel. 

8-23. Fragments of stone grilles including was, ‘ankh, winged serpent, 
bunch of grapes, lotus flower, twisted stems. Mostly from the same site, 
but 8=13, nude human figure carrying some object on his shoulder, was 
brought from the fields whither it had probably been carried with the 
sebaékh. See also Pl. XXI, 5-9. 

Compare the collections from Halfa (i.e. Buhon) and Faras in Woolley, 
Kar. Town, Pls. 16, 17; they include a solar child-god, lion-headed, 
from Faras. It is unfortunate that only fragments of these grilles have 
been found; the was fragments in Kar. Town, Pl. 16, give some idea 
of the complete grille. A plan of the isolated building ( Hill Shrine ’) in 
the desert from which the Buhon fragments came is given in Buhen, 
Plan F, pp. 126-7. 

Pl. XXX. Antiquities from within the Enclosure. 

1. Uninscribed altar, disk and horns of Isis engraved on the spout. A 
similar device is seen on the Moscow inscribed stela, Mer. Inscr., I, Pl. XLV, 
and is easily explained by the fact that Isis was the leading deity in the 
Meroitic funerary invocations. The altar with the disk and horns of 
Isis occurs as a symbol or ornament, Annals, XI, Pl. XL, 1, LXXI, 7; 
Meroé, Pl. XLII, 1-=Pl. XLVIL; Kar. Cem., Pl. 78, no. 8482, 97, no. 
9000 ; Kar. Town, Pl. 15. 

2. Sphinx of classical female type. 

3, 4. Sandals sculptured in detail and in outline on rectangular blocks, 
probably representing those of pilgrims for dedication in a temple visited 
by them. From the church site in the south-west corner. 

5. Fragments of a slab sculptured with rows of cocks, from the site 
of the Thutmosi temple (south-west from the Citadel). An earlier sculp- 
ture of cocks and hens is in the court of the shrine of Pyr. A. 10 at Meroé, 
LD: V..29. 
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ERRATA IN PREVIOUS VOLUMES 


Vol. VIII 


p. 103, 1 Ii for PL XD 1S read Pi X1t 7; 
»” J. 12: for Pl’ XI; Szead Ply X11 8. 
» 1. 14: for Pl. XI, 1 read Pl. XI. c and Pl. XII, 1. 


Vol. IX 


p. 99, 1. 9: for ‘eight’ read ‘ six.’ Six is indeed the usual number of 
spokes figured in Egyptian chariot wheels. 


Vol. X 


p. 145, 1.5: for VIII read XVIII. 
Pl. XXI: read ‘ All full size except 8, 12 ’ (the height of these is given 
in the description on p. 119). 


Vol. XI 


p. 115. Professor Junker in his instructive memoir Ermenne recently 
published in the Denkschriften of the Vienna Academy brings forward 
strong arguments to show that the C-group cemeteries not only continued 
through and after Dyn. XII (in which he agrees with Reisner and Firth), 
but even overlapped Dyn. XVIII; the gap in Nubian archaeology 
between Dyn. XII and Dyn. XVIII would thus disappear entirely. A 
promised memoir on a great cemetery of the period at Toshke will 
doubtless throw fresh light on the question. 

p. 162, 1. 24: for 2832/5 read 2832A/5. 

p. 165, 1. 15: for 2323/2 read 2323B/2. 

p- 171, 1. 23: for Thutmosi I read Thutmosi ITI. 

», 1 31: for 2593 (2) read ‘ brick buildings attached to Tutankh- 
amin Temple.’ 

p. 175, 1. 10: after ‘1’ insert 91A. 

» 1. 21: after ‘ Moslim’ omit (2). 

p. 177, 1. 28: read 2326/2. 

» last line: the ostraca are now published in Journal Egypt. 
Arch., XI, 218-224. 
Pl. XXXIL, in title: for Porrery read Bronze. 
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SANAM CEMETERY. 
1-6 Meroitic Pottery (sc. about 4); 7, Glazed Bowl (sc. about 3). 
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PLAN OF THE WESTERN PALACE 
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THE WESTERN PALACE. (1) FROM NORTH-WEST, (2) FROM SOUTH-EAST. 
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WESTERN PALACE: SANDSTONE APE (1); 


CarveD Esony (2°5, full size). 
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Liverpool A, A.A. Vol. XIII, PLATE XVIII 
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WESTERN PALACE, BLACK POTTERY. 
(1-5 full size, 6-12 sc. }.) 
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WESTERN PALACE: OBJECTS IN BLUE GLAZED WARE. 
(i-5, full size.) 
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1-4, OBJECTS FROM THE WESTERN PALACE. (1, 2, full size; 3, 4, half size.) 


5-9, GRILLE-FRAGMENTS FROM THE ENCLOSURE. 10, SouTH-WesT CORNER OF THE ENCLOSURE. 
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Faras ENCLOSURE: 1, THE SOUTH WALL; 2, River GATE; 3, WESTERN GATE. 
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Faras, THE WEST GATE. (1) OUTSIDE OF INNER GATEWAY, (2) SCULPTURED LION, (3) VOUSSOIR, 
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FARAS ENCLOSURE. 
1, 2, Plan and section of passage in west wall and tower; 3, Plan of River Gate; 4, 6, Cornice block in River Gate, 


Liverpool A, 4.A. Vol. XI/I. 
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FARAS ENCLOSURE. 
Plan and Sections of West Gate, 


PLATE XXVII 


PLATE XXVIII 


Liverpool A.A.A. Vol, XIII. 
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1, 2, West Gate of Enclosure; 3, Fragment of inscription, Faras; 4-6, Gateway at Sheikh Daud, 
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Liverpool A. A.A. Vol. XIII. 
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Vol. XIT 


p. 82, 1. 16: for ‘ varies ’ read ‘ vary.’ 

p. 84, 1. 2 from below: for ‘ Anderson’ read ‘ Addison.’ I must 
apologise to Mr. Addison, the Assistant-Conservator of Antiquities at 
Gordon College, Khartoum, for the strange oversight which permitted his 
name to be so transformed. 

p. 87, 1. 20: read XXIII, 2. 

p. 144, 1.9: omit 2. 

p. 149, 1. 23: read XXIII, 3. 

p. 168, 1. 10: read 20=Suppl. Pl. XXVIII, 1 (Ha.). 
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REVIEWS 


Le cwvilta primitive della Brettia. By DorrorE Domenico Topa. 
Palmi, 1924. 


The south of Italy has always been a dark corner in the prehistoric 
archaeology of the peninsula. The excursions of Orsi, however, out of 
Sicily into Calabria gave a great stimulus to research in that district, 
and it is no doubt in great measure to this that the present book is due. 
Italy is fortunate in what we may call her local archaeologists, and again 
and again we observe that these men, often deprived of the means to 
make long journeys for purposes of study, and dependent on a very 
modest supply of literature, produce works of very real value on the 
antiquities of their native district. Dr. Topa has taken in hand the 
prehistoric archaeology of Calabria, and his little volume forms the first 
work of any kind which covers the whole of that restricted field. For 
the neolithic period there is now considerable material available, much 
of which, like the flint workshop of Alessi and the cemetery of Girifalco, 
was almost unknown to us. The bronze age is still represented in this 
area by little more than a few sporadic finds of bronze objects. The 
early iron age, of which at one time we had nothing save the cemetery of 
Torre del Mordillo—the writer well remembers a wearisome pilgrimage 
to Cosenza to study its material—is now illustrated by other tombs at 
Torre Gallo, Canale and Janchina, not to mention Orsi’s discovery of 
rock-hewn graves at Locri. The affinities of all this material are, as 
might be expected, with that of South-Central Italy (Valle del Sarno, etc.) 
on the one side, and with that of Orsi’s Third Siculan Period in Sicily on 
the other. 

Dr. Topa’s work is essential to any one studying the prehistoric archae- 
ology of Italy. It is to be hoped that he may do for his native district 
what Dr. Ridola has done for Matera. It is beyond all doubt that the 
policy of numerous local museums, supplying duplicates to the museums 
of the great centres, is the correct one. The local interest is stimulated 
more directly by this than by any other means, and it is an insurance 
against archaeological loss, for the most crass of peasants will hesitate, if 
only for mercenary motives, before destroying material which he has 
observed that some one is mad enough to want to preserve in a glass case. 


T. Eric Pret. 
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New Guide to Pompeii. By Wttnetm Encermann. Pp. 219, with 
Frontispiece, 140 Figures, and a new Map. Wilhelm Engelmann, 
Leipzig, 1925. 


A guide-book ought to be tested on the spot, and when this is not 
possible, a notice of it can have little value. But the popularity of the 
New Guide to Pompeii should be assured ; for it is of convenient size, 
and, besides a detailed account of the most interesting sights which include 
the results of the latest excavations, it contains an introduction dealing 
adequately with the history and administration of the town and the 
architecture and decoration of its houses. A good point is the distinction 
drawn between the ordinary house of Pompeii and the flat system which 
is known to have existed at Rome, and has recently been discovered at 
Ostia. Moreover, there is an index of mythology, which in these days of 
neglect of the Classics will probably be to many a valuable aid to apprecia- 
tion of the wall-paintings. The illustrations are good and well chosen, 
with a view to recalling to mind the general aspect of what has been 
seen ; and the work is completed by suggested routes for visits of varying 
duration and by a good index. 

The map, however, deserves criticism, for, bemg in a pocket, and 
printed on flimsy paper, it can be of little use for picking out one’s way. 
It should be on tougher paper and bound in, and if necessary could be 
on a somewhat smaller scale. That, however, is the only criticism that 
suggests itself of the German edition. But it is a great pity that the 
translation was not made, or at least revised, by some one properly con- 


versant with the English language. 
J. P. Droop. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NIEBLA 


Ir is regretted that the account of the work at Niebla in 1925, published 
in Volume XII, failed to contain an explanation that unauthorised ex- 
cavation is not permitted in Spain, or to express the gratitude of all 
concerned for the grant of a Royal Decree to Mrs. Whishaw without 


which it would not have been possible to work. 
J. P. Droop. 
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